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A VISION OF PARIS IN LATER WAR DAYS 
By Wilfrid Herbert Gore 



PARIS ! 
Paris in the gathering dusk of a 
sultry June evening. The German 
armies are forty miles away. ... Is there 
any sign of this in the roar and bustle of 
the Gare du Nord, in the whirl of human- 
ity that seems to press convulsively 
without, in the surging tide that sweeps 
through the swing doors and besieges 
every mode of conveyance and stands in 
queues and waits patiently in throngs and 
crowds? Yes, there is. One portion of these 
crowds and throngs is seeking a way out 
of the threatened city; but by far the 
larger portion are immigrants, refugees, 
who, hurriedly evicted from villages and 
farms in secluded country places, are cast 
high and dry upon the metropolis by the 
current of war, roughly handled, swirled 
in the whirlpool of humanity they know 
not whither. Of such is this group of old 
women and children marooned amid their 
baggage; these nuns, sad-looking in their 
silent resignation, sitting on little pack- 
ages, clasping old-fashioned shabby um- 
brellas; these middle-aged women and 
youths rushing frenziedly between soldiers 
and officials in vain search for transport 
and information. What a pandemonium ! 
What a world of dreariness and weariness 
beneath the dim arc-lights that compete 
with a fading sunset under the great vault 
of the station roof. 

Yet Paris remains essentially the same. 
It is the same crowd that on this summer 
evening sways and crushes upon the pave- 
ments of the squalid streets near to the 
Gare du Nord as swayed and crushed 
there months or even years ago. Taxis— 



though not many of them — dash hither 
and thither, each one assailed by a raven- 
ing mob; throngs and mobs of idlers 
stand at the exits to the station just of 
their curiosity watching others press out 
and in; hundreds of poilus stroll by with 
hatless girls hanging on their arms; a 
mingled roar of train-whistles, motor- 
noises, and human chatter, even snatches 
of song; old women darting across the 
road with the evening milk, newspaper- 
sellers shouting and selling, waiters shut- 
ting up the outside cafes, and the every- 
day life of the city going on apparently 
the same. 

Morning again, and in its bright light 
the garden of the great hotel in the Place 
Vendome looks cool, exotic, and exceed- 
ingly peaceful. The hotel is all white, and 
smiles at you in the gay sunshine. There 
is a glimpse of a glass veranda, a gravel 
walk and one or two beds of flowers, and 
groups of palms and orange-trees in 
boxes, and a fountain playing; and of 
numerous little green tables set about in 
shady places. With its twittering spar- 
rows, its trickling flow of water, its pat- 
ternwork of light and shade, one could 
find no pleasanter spot to look down upon 
at this early hour. And there are two 
waiters. There are two waiters dusting 
tables, rearranging chairs, tidying the 
place up — and a head waiter supercili- 
ously looking on — in such a manner that 
they somehow create for themselves an 
atmosphere of lazy peace quite peculiar 
to the waiter-world. 

It would be difficult to find a more 
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pleasant experience than such extreme 
luxury after months of plain living or of 
hardship. There is nothing more delight- 
ful than a French breakfast in a comfort- 
able bed, a feeling of abandon and of lib- 
erty to lie long, a looking out into the cool 
courtyard, a leisurely getting up, and a 
leisurely dressing. A hot bath — no ! That 
is impossible. In Paris they bathe only on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 

Then the streets — everything twinkles, 
laughs, and shines this summer morning. 
The great hotel itself is strangely quiet. 
It is almost empty save for a gorgeous 
concierge, a polite mysterious gentleman 
in a tail-coat, a hovering waiter, and one 
or two American officers sauntering in and 
out. None of the swarms of English khaki 
that were here a few months ago. That 
same note is lacking in the streets. These 
do not want for movement, animation, 
colour, for motor traffic, and for shops 
fully and brilliantly open. But they lack 
a kind of mainspring, a kind of dynamic 
energy, a characteristic joie de vivre that 
was of Paris in days gone by. Appear- 
ances, nevertheless, are deceptive. They 
say Paris was shelled this morning, but in 
the illusive palace one knows nothing of 
such things. ... This city of spires and 
towers, of great hotels, museums, and 
magnificent monuments, of boulevards, 
squares, wide streets, parks, huge build- 
ings— a fairy place ! 

At Les Ambassadeurs, quite the usual 
crowd. Only where Englishmen used to 
reign supreme Americans and Frenchmen 
now preponderate. Under the spell of the 
midday heat when the streets and the 
open spaces are impossible, there is no 
place in Paris more delightful — unless it 
be Armenonville's. The airy flower-scented 
room opens on to awning-covered spaces 
where numerous tables invite the thirsty 
and the weary to partake of iced cup, 
mayonnaise, and strawberries. Under the 



awning one rests in a suffused glow, in a 
kind of cool and delicate gloom. Con- 
versation floats out into clotted sunlight 
and leafy shade: beyond the awning is a 
vista of green, of the Bois and its gardens, 
flower-beds and deep pools of shade. From 
these gardens comes the noonday murmur 
of birds and insects : one has a glimpse of 
children and governesses playing or read- 
ing under the trees. Not far off an old 
man is working a mowing-machine whose 
purr-r-ing note is attuned by memory to 
the height of summer. 

The place is nearly full. The usual fat 
untidy-looking Frenchmen, napkin under 
chin — artists or literary men, one imag- 
ines; three English officers; a sprinkling of 
French airmen attached to the Paris de- 
fences; a number of Americans and their 
gay friends. Then Lola and Renee — to- 
gether as of yore: and not far off Ninette 
and Gabys drinking champagne cup with 
a few boys. (Evidently they've made it 
up, those two.) By herself, wonderfully 
attired in pink and mauve, sits MoIIie, 
who has a past — MoIIie, the Franco- 
American, alone with her gay frock and 
her mirthless artificial smile. Only she, 
who has known — perhaps too well — the 
Bohemia of London, of Paris, and New 
York, is without friends; nor is there 
much joie de vivre in this carefully made- 
up yet lined face with its setting of 
yellowish, once golden hair; but there's 
irony in it, a subtle pathos to those who 
know. 

Lola and Renee, on the other hand, are 
always lively. One may say, except — as 
not infrequently happens — when roused 
to jealousy or anger, they have never been 
known to fail in that respect. Life for 
them is all insolence and repartee in their 
daily round of the restaurants, the cafes, 
and the music-halls. Do they know, have 
they ever known, another world? One 
doubts it, except perhaps in August the 
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very same world of Trouville, Deauville, 
or Dieppe (and, for my part, I doubt — 
despite their own animated accounts — 
whether either of those fashionable resorts 
has seen much of the couple since the 
war). Well, they're true pleasure-seekers, 
these two. Lola tall and slim with violet 
liquid eyes such as one sees in the South, 
a warm complexion, a little nose, a cruel 
mouth — a face almost beautiful, you 
would admit, but marred by the look of 
vindictiveness and treachery. One would 
not, one feels, care to entrust a lifetime's 
happiness to Lola. Renee, on the other 
hand, is a commoner type, with less of 
character than the other, just the little 
fair-haired, blue-eyed, piquante Parisi- 
enne, amusing and of quick intelligence, 
mistress of the arts of winning men and 
of wearing her clothes. 

A good luncheon. Coffee and liqueurs 
amid the usual banter and blowing of 
straws, pidgin-English and worse French. 
Then the couple are mad for a drive in the 
Bois, followed by Armenonville's. Well, 
it's a day for that. The Place de la Con- 
corde, the Rue de Rivoli and Rue Royale, 
the Champs Elysees, are a furnace of heat 
and dust with the sun beating down on 
arid pavements, with the whirligig motor- 
cars and taxis twinkling like bright toys, 
and the workaday world of little people 
rushing about on its manifold business — 
no rest for them, poor devils ! It is grate- 
ful to turn aside into the leafiest depths 
of the Bois and to draw up presently in 
that divinest of restaurant-gardens, the 
Pavilion d'Armenonville. Albeit it is de- 
serted — except for two ultra-up-to-date 
Frenchwomen drinking coffee with a 
couple of bejewelled, expensive-looking 
young Jews. Here amid deep groves and 
shrubberies one listens to the hushed song 
of chaffinches and linnets, and through 
wreaths of cigarette smoke watches the 
flycatcher darting back and forth from 



his perch on the opposite railing. The Bois 
sleeps. Old men sleep on seats, head on 
breast, newspaper lying unheeded on the 
ground; nursery-maids sleep on the grass 
beside their perambulators and babies; 
middle-aged ladies, beggars, and slum- 
children sleep in cool places under trees. 
Even the waiters sleep, some of them, be- 
neath the striped umbrellas which shade 
Armenonville's tables. 

But in the Champs Elysees the current 
of life revives, and the finest "prospect" 
in the world is awhir with motor-cars, 
taxis, and many other conveyances. The 
same, only more amazing, frocks are to be 
seen. (The leading note of fashion must be 
given to the world even though the Boche 
is forty miles away !) Once more the mind 
refuses to attribute this mid-afternoon 
scene to a city threatened with immi- 
nent destruction. For in the rippling 
surface of life one can detect no flaw. 
To reach the hard core of things one 
must go to the railway stations, to the 
churches, to the heart of the middle-class 
homes. 

Yet towards evening a certain staleness, 
a certain dusty emptiness and dreariness 
seems to fall upon these streets. At tea- 
time Rumpelmayer's is stark empty. In 
the Rue Royale, the Faubourg Saint- 
Honore, the Avenue de I'Op6ra, a few 
chic little milliners, a few officials and 
business people, are hurrying homeward. 
There is a pause between the heyday of 
afternoon and that other mysterious spell 
which transfigures the streets of Paris 
after dark. At Ciro's, in the warm gloom 
of a great white room whose electric lights 
are cunningly concealed, many officers 
and not a few beautiful ladies are trifling 
with champagne cocktails and coffee. 
Maurice, coal-black, grinning, paternal, 
with his. native air of fatalism, proffers 
people coffee and cigarettes on an Oriental 
tray. It would seem, unchanging and still 
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grinning, he will do that unto the end of 
time. 

The hour of the pleasure-seekers has 
arrived. And the pleasure-seekers are 
crowding in as they do every evening to 
the restaurants and cafes. The Cafe de 
Paris is nearly full. Its white and mirrored 
interior is brilliantly lighted; its yellow 
satin settees all round the walls are 
crowded, and so are the tables in the 
centre. People are still coming in, never- 
theless, pushing along to the end. A con- 
fused murmur of sound, in which the 
knives, the forks, and the plates conduct 
their own conversation as against the 
chattering voices, the treble laugh of the 
women, the sharp cries of dissent or of 
interrogation, the eating, drinking, and 
amusing, the intensely eager, breathless 
business of humanity. 

It is a typical Parisian wartime crowd — 
many uniforms, all the women in hats, the 
civilians in day clothes. Waiters franti- 
cally dart and run. That florid, red-faced, 
fair-haired fellow there in short coat and 
black tie, who looks like an English book- 
maker — -he is the proprietor. A man of in- 
fluence, this, sought after, and making 
himself -affable to his guests with especial 
favour to some of them ! The usual couples 
are there — Lola and Renee with two 
friends, Ninette and Gabys with two 
friends. All are perhaps a little drunk, 
gesticulating one at another and laughing 
heartily. How they hate each other, those 
girl couples, how they hate each other in 
their jealous rivalry! Yes, and they hate 
each other individually, these bosom 
friends! It is not from sisterly love that 
Lola goes with Renee and Gabys with 
Ninette. No, these are friendships de con- 
venance, though they cover, it is true, a 
multitude of sins. 

And all the girls— how they hate each 
other ! What a world of spite, of backbit- 



ing, of passionate jealousy behind those 
painted faces, those enamelled eyes, those 
ever-ready smiles and laughter ! . . . 

Little Yvonne is there — little Yvonne 
in smart black with a tricky velvet hat 
tied under a pert chin. Nothing but the 
latest for her ! A pretty face, a bad figure, 
a world of fun and drollery, and some- 
where deep down — yes! — a heart. Only 
nineteen and a finished Parisienne! But 
she too — when she is not making mots or 
making sucking noises or blowing straws 
at old men — she's full of her grievances 
and her tales and her professional venom 
against the sisterhood. "Louise — ah, 
there's a bad girl ! It was she . . ." (whis- 
pering and looking daggers at the enemy). 
"Yes, and she was forbidden Maxim's. 
Any more insults and I .will speak to 
Georges. Georges likes me. He will have 
her turned out." 

A -mistress of Franco -English, this 
little charitable one ! 

Melon, creme de Saint-Germain, hom- 
ard mayonnaise, escalopes de veau, straw- 
berries, Krug '04, coffee, liqueurs, cigars, 
cigarettes. No butter, cream, or sugar. 
Otherwise everything the heart of man 
can desire. 

Thus the meal is finished. 

The scene changes. An immense round 
building packed from floor to ceiling, 
every Allied and many neutral nationali- 
ties crushed into that auditorium and 
those boxes, all the creme of vice and the 
fine art of sin to be found in the world 
compressed between those circular plush 
and gilded walls and that high dome, all 
the dancing bubbles of life, all the drunken 
frolics of fancy boiled together in that 
astounding cauldron of a music-hall. An 
atmosphere pungent with cigars, stale 
scent, and human beings. Alternate 
spasms of violent mirth and equally vio- 
lent emotion ripple over the crowd like 
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wind on the wheat-field in autumn. A 
dazzling stage crowded with human fig- 
ures, footlights, elaborate scenery in 
garish colours, a lantern shooting at the 
stage violet beams. Women, all women, 
in all colours, in many patterns, wheeling, 
weaving figures, interweaving, streaks, a 
veritable kaleidoscope, ogling, grinning, 
smirking, how fatuously, how compla- 
cently ! Hush ! A pause. A stillness. The 
entr'acte. The dim and swelling music and 
a frail distant voice singing something — 
all alone, pallid and weak — some song that 
is familiar: idiotically sentimental words 
set to a tune at once wistful and full of 
memories. Music that plays upon the 
mind, waking unsuspected chords, stirring 
pulses long since dead. "Roses of Picar- 
dy," "A Broken Doll" — these songs are 
old, but in their familiar strains and in 
the upraising of the frail and distant voice 
this bizarre study in plush and gilt and 
turgid humanity fades into the memory 
of bygone things. . . . 

The lights are on again, the marionettes 
are dancing 

Like strange mechanical grotesques 
Making fantastic arabesques, 

mincing and marking time in a whirl of 
idiotic painted faces and gorgeous be- 
wildering costumes. 

The curtain has fallen. It is the interval. 
And all the motley crowd promenades in 
couples, in three, fours, and fives, some 
arm in arm, some rollicking round the 
great foyer of the music-hall. In nine 
months, in nine years the first sink-hole 
of Europe has changed but little. It is a 
temple consecrated to the Daughters of 
Joy. All the world of Lola and Renee are 
there (in boxes), all the world of Ninette, 
Gabys, and Yvonne (in boxes), and the 
world beneath theirs, and the underworld 
again. AH the twisted and saturnine faces; 
all the flabby, gross, and sensual faces; 



all the expressions of vice and malice, of 
cruelty and evil; all features seared by 
passion, painted, rouged, wrought by the 
devil; all meanness, furtiveness, sordid 
craving, and grasping lust are written 
there. Never a woman's passing face — 
and there are hundreds — never a pair of 
woman's eyes, but on them are stamped, 
this nameless sign, plainer than the mark 
of Cain. How expressive of evil, more ex- 
pressive than a man's by far, is a woman's 
face ! Paint, powder, and rouge, these can- 
not hide it — nor youth nor age. 

And over all, among the palms, among 
the little tables, in the pale blue half-light, 
in the yearning, quasi-romantic music of 
the band — they are playing a pathetically 
banal London air, "Hullo, my dearie" — 
at the back of it all is a vast weariness. In 
this nightmare procession of faces one can 
discern, not only the sins of the whole 
world, but its pitifulness, its suffering, 
and its retribution. Look into the sad eyes 
— for among the Daughters of Joy there 
is no mirth — and pray that the Bon Dieu, 
gazing down from above, may see there 
but the weariness of self-willed, passionate 
children who have played too long and 
too well. 

Some call it Bohemia and some the 
world of Sodom and Gomorrah. No mat- 
ter; at this same hour in London, Berlin, 
Vienna, New York, the pleasure-seekers 
are diligent at their self-imposed task — 
always searching, never resting. It is the 
world that has revolved in its changeless 
never-ending circle since the beginning of 
Time — this restless world of the pleasure- 
seekers — a race eternal, like the gipsies 
and the Jews. 

And over that world war itself has no 
power. . . . 

Snatches of conversation come out of 
the crowd. A man's voice says: 

"Well, chirie, what'd you do if the 
Boche came day after to-morrow?" 
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A girl's voice, impatiently: 
"Oh, what do I care? Let 'em come!" 
Outside it is black night. In the centre 
of Paris the Eiffel Tower soars up into the 
sky. From it you may see the flickering of 
the guns, the rising and falling of the star- 
lights where, towards Compiegne, the 
German armies lie. 

After dawn the Boulevard Montmartre 
is peopled with ghosts. They walk singly 
and in couples, they walk noisily with 
men, they slide by in the shadows peering 
up at you, they loiter under street lamps 
and stroll aimlessly in front of you, they 
sidle round street corners and dart out of 
the dim recesses of shop doors. And if 
they see a man alone they creep up beside 
him, whisper to him, pluck him by the 
elbow, even call out to him at a dis- 
tance of several yards. To one from the 
trenches, it is a strange experience, this 
great formless, nameless company of 
spirits — pursuing, importuning — here, 
there, and everywhere — so many and so 
hungry. 

It would seem they steal out with the 
shadows, these ghosts, swarm out to meet 
the pleasure-seekers at the hour when the 
lamps are lit and the curtain of mystery 
descends upon Paris. Imagination calls a 
man to raise this curtain, to investigate 
this mystery. For while the dim streets 
are restless and the taxis rattle by, and 
the tide of subterranean life runs strong, 
ft is impossible to go to bed. . . . Get a 
breath of God's good air — clear away the 
cobwebs from the fevered brain ! . . . 

So the rickety fiacre rattles slowly down 
the Rue de Castiglione, under the great 



archway of the Tuileries, through a court- 
yard, across the Pont des Beaux-Arts 
which spans the Seine. Along the Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, past the listening 
statue of Voltaire. How silent and dark 
the river, how immense the overpowering 
mass of the Louvre on the farther side ! 
Then into a labyrinth of old and narrow 
streets, tortuous lanes between high walls, 
vast buildings, courts and alley-ways, 
many churches. It is impossible to recog- 
nize anything. . . .We are lost. No, the 
driver knows — that old man who must 
have driven a lifetime through these 
streets. Ah, we're in the Quartier Latin ! 
And there is the Sorbonne, and there, 
after more tortuous windings, the dim 
rounded shape of the Pantheon seen dimly 
against a lightening sky. 

The chimes of Notre Dame strike mid- 
night. • 

Midnight, and the world asleep ! A pale 
moon gazing down upon Paris — and lone- 
liness and the screaming of cats. The 
pleasure-seekers have vanished back into 
the shadows, so have the puppets and the 
ghosts. A nameless figure rustles by hug- 
ging the wall like one ashamed. A light 
burns in some student's window — some 
student poring over his books or keeping 
late company in his little attic. Otherwise 
the city sleeps, and, sleeping, waits. 

Ah ! This Paris ! It is like a woman in its 
mystery, its waywardness, and its passion; 
its pride and beauty and its joy of life; its 
comedies and tears, its magnificence and 
wickedness; its tremendous past and eter- 
nal future; its laughter at the destinies of 
men. — The National Review. 



